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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Humane Work in Pennsylvania 

The president of the Cambria County Humane 
Society, Pa., Mr. Byron Dean Bailey, has been 
in correspondence with the Boston Animal Res- 
cue League in regard to establishing a “house of 
refuge” for stray dogs and homeless cats in con- 
nection with his Society, arranging at the same 
time to take over from the city the duty of catch- 
ing unlicensed dogs, with the purpose of having 
them disposed of humanely. 

We are very glad to encourage this movement 
and wish it every success. As we have often 
written and said,—every city and town should 
have a humanely conducted shelter for dogs and 
cats, and a vacation or rest home for horses. 
“Where there is a will there is a way,” but the 
will must be strong enough to overcome obsta- 
cles. 

In a report issued by Dr. W. O. Stillman, AI- 
bany, N. Y., president of the American Humane 
Association, he says there are at the present time 
455 humane societies in the United States that 
are actively engaged in work. 
which are reported as existing but inactive, and 
138 that have gone out of existence entirely. Fif- 
teen states have compulsory humane education 
laws. Eleven states have an annual federation of 
societies. 

This is good, but we hope for better records 
by and by. New societies are starting up every 
year, and if those already established do earnest, 
ageressive, practical work we shall see more 
rapid improvement in the next ten or twenty 
years. 

What humane societies need especially to do is 
to make it impossible for men to use or to sell 
horses that are beginning to show by their stiff 
gait and their drooping heads and unwillingness 
to work the unmistakable signs of old age. At 
present it is quite possible for men to work these 
faithful old slaves until they absolutely cannot 
work any longer—they can take the last ounce of 
flesh out of them without mercy and without pity, 
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and there is no law to prevent this great cruelty. 

The humane societies should revolutionize all 
the cattle business—the starvation on the 
ranches, the cruel transportation, and the fiendish 
methods of slaughter. 

They should be able to stop experiments on live 
animals. Dogs and cats should be better taken 
care of, and humanely dealt with in such a way 
as to prevent a surplus. Where there are too 
many dogs and cats there is always much suffer- 
ing and disease amongst them. 

Birds should be protected everywhere. Boys 
should not be allowed to carry air guns or rifles. 
That instrument of horrible torture, the steel 
trap, or any other trap of cruel contrivance, 
should be forbidden. 

These are some of the conditions that humane 
societies might bring about if they were more 
determined, persistent, aggressive, fearless. At 
present the few who are struggling and protest- 
ing against such cruelties as we have mentioned 
are “cranks’’ and have to bear and to suffer the 
penalty of all reformers who lead in the proces- 
sion. 


The following card, which we heartily agree 
with, has been sent us for publication :— 
Office of the American Humane Association. 
Albany, N. Y., January 12, 1912. 
-. I am informed that there has been exhibited 
in various cites in the United States some motion 
pictures showing a Mexican Bull Fight. It has 
been claimed by the promoters of the show that 
the pictures are shown under the auspices of the 
“American Humane Society.” We have no such 
Society listed in this country. This Association 
has never endorsed such an exhibition and thor- 
oughly disapproves of it. The General Agent of 
the Cleveland Humane Society, which Society 
caused this exhibit to be stopped in that city, un- 
der date of January 8-12, writes that “It is one of 
the most brutal exhibitions I have ever seen.” 
May we not count upon your Society to use its 
best efforts to suppress this and similar exhibi- 
tions and to kindly let this office know of any 
action taken? 
Very truly yours, 
W. O. Stillman, President. 


Our 


A FAMILY FRIEND. 


Dickens’ Animals. 


We are celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of our beloved author, Charles Dickens, this 
month. Articles on Dickens’ child creations and 
Dickens’ women have been published in papers 
and magazines, but so far I have seen nothing on 
Dickens’ animals, yet scattered through his 
novels there are some animals that we are not 
likely to forget. 

Taking them as they occur to me, the first that 
I recall is the Garland’s pony, in THE OLD CurI- 
OosIty SHOP :—‘‘A little, obstinate-looking, rough- 
coated pony,” who went at his own pace, and did 
exactly as he pleased; who favored no one but 
Kit. Who “preserved his character for indepen- 
dence and principle down to the last moment of 
his life, which was an unusually long one, and 
caused him to be looked upon as the very Old 
Parr of ponies. . . He did no work for two or 
three years before he died, but lived in clover, 
and his last act (like a choleric old gentleman) 
was to kick his doctor.” 

In this book “Jerry’s dogs” appear. These 
were “four very dismal dogs, who came pattering 
in one after the other, headed by an old bandy 
dog of particularly mournful aspect, who, stop- 
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ping when the last of his followers had got as 
far as the door, erected himself upon his hind 
legs and looked round at his companions who im- 
mediately stood upon their hind legs in a grave 
and melancholy row.” Who but Dickens, in a 
few short pages set in the midst of a chapter, 
could make such a vivid picture of the miseries 
of the show dog, or arouse with so little effort, 
such compassion as we feel for Jerry’s unfortu- 
nate dogs? 

Little Nell’s canary is given only a few lines 
here and there in this story, yet the touches are 
so strong that we take a deep interest in the little 


bird Kit and Quilp’s boy fought for, and feel 
the pathos of the short paragraph,—“Dear, gen- 


tle, patient, noble Nell was dead. Her little 
bird—a poor, slight thing the pressure of a finger 
would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its 
cage; and the strong heart of its child mistress 
was mute and motionless forever!” 

One of the few mentions of cats occurs in 
THE Op Curiosity SHop. When Dick Swiv- 
eller descends to the basement kitchen to see how 
“the Marchioness” is faring, the last touch of 
desolation is given to the picture by introducing 
into the dark, miserable place “water trickling 
out of a leaky butt and a most wretched cat was 
lapping up the drops with the sickly eagerness of 
starvation.” 

In DAvip CoPpPERFIELD we have Dora Spen- 
low’s spaniel, Jip, who has a little Chinese pa- 
goda jingling with bells, for his house, and who 
is taught to stand in a corner on a cookery book 
that David Copperfield brought his little love, 
hoping she might become more seriously inter- 
ested in housekeeping. Little Jip’s death is one 
of Dickens’ bits of pathos. 

It is in DAviD COPPERFIELD, too, that we have 
the amusing account of the donkey boys who de- 
lighted in tormenting David’s Aunt Trotwood 
by driving their donkeys over her lawn, causing 
her to make frequent dashes to the door, calling 
Janet, her maid, to assist her in driving off the 
intruders. 

In Domspey AND Son, the great, blundering 
Diogenes, a dog that little Paul Dombey loved 
before his death, is made immortal through 
Toots, Florence Dombey’s faithful worshipper, 
who brought her the dog in memory of Paul. 
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“‘T say, Miss Dombey,’ Toots proceeded, ‘I 
could have had him stolen for ten shillings if 
they hadn’t given him up, and I would; but they 
were glad to get rid of him, I think. If you’d 
like to have him he’s at the door. He ain’t a 
lady’s dog but you won’t mind that now, will 
you?’ In fact Diogenes was at that moment 
staring through the window of a_ hackney 
cabriolet, into which for conveyance to the spot 
he had been ensnared on a false pretence of rats 
among the straw. 


“Sooth to say, he was as unlike a lady’s dog as 
dog might be; and in his gruff anxiety to get 
out, presented an appearance sufficiently unprom- 
ising as he gave short yelps out of one side of his 
mouth, and overbalancing himself by every one 
of these efforts tumbled down into the straw, 
and then sprang up panting again, putting out his 
tongue as if he had come express to a dispensary 
to be examined for his health. 


“But though Diogenes was as ridiculous a dog 
as one would meet with on a summer’s day; a 
blundering, ill-favored, clumsy, bullet-headed 
dog, continually acting on a wrong idea that 
there was an enemy in the neighborhood whom 
it was meritorious to bark at; and though he was 
far from good tempered, and certainly was not 
clever, and had hair all over his eyes, and a comic 
nose, and an inconsistent tail, and a gruff voice; 
he was dearer to Florence in virtue of that part- 
ing remembrance of him and that request that 
he might be taken care of, than the most valuable 
and beautiful of his kind. . . 


“ “Come then, Di, Dear Di! Make friends with 
your new mistress. Let us love each other, Di!’ 
said Florence, fondling his shaggy head. And 
Di, the rough and gruff, as if his hairy hide were 
pervious to the tear that dropped upon it, and 
his dog’s heart melted as it fell, put his nose up 
to her face and swore fidelity.” 


BLeAK House contains nothing of special in- 
terest about animals. Poor little Miss Flite’s 
birds, her wards in Chancery, with their sugges- 
tive names,—Youth, Peace, Rest, Dust, Ashes, 
Despair, Want, Ruin;—Mr. Boythorn’s canary, 
that perched peacefully on his head and ate from 
his hand, while he was uttering the fiercest invec- 
tives against his enemies; and Lady Jane, the 


large, grey cat belonging to Krook in the rag and 
bottle shop, make but a brief appearance in this 
wonderful tale. 

LitrtLe Dorrit contains Mrs. Merdle’s parrot, 


“in a spacious drawing room, on the outside of a 
golden cage, holding on by its beak, with its 
scaly legs in the air, and putting itself into many 
strange upside-down positions.” This parrot 
seemed contemptuous of Society, which was 
Mrs. Merdle’s God, and when she tried to ex- 
plain why she must defer to it, “broke into a vio- 
lent fit of laughter, after twisting divers bars of 
his cage with his crooked bill and licking them 
with his black tongue.” 

Henry Gowan’s dog appears in LirrLe Dorrit, 
a dog who flew at the murderer, Blandois, one of 
his master’s visitors, and was afterward secretly 
poisoned by Blandois, in revenge. 

In Barnaby RupcE is the wonderful raven, 
Grip, who accompanied his young master on all 
his erratic wanderings, and even shared his solt- 
tude in prison: “Brave Grip—bold Grip. . . 
He watches all the time when I sleep, and when 
I shut my eyes and make believe to slumber he 
practices new learning softly; but he keeps his 


eye on me, and if he sees me laugh, though never 
so little, stops directly. He won’t surprise me 


till he’s perfect.” Grip’s favorite utterances 
were “Polly, put the kettle on,’ and “Never say 
die,’ but his vocabulary of words was a large 
one. Barnaby Rudge and Grip shared their 
meals with a dog belonging to Hugh of the May- 
pole Inn. Barnaby’s raven is a strong feature of 
this novel, as much a part of it as Barnaby him- 
self. 

In Ortver Twist we have the dreadful pic- 
ture of the murderer, Bill Sikes, and his sullen, 
ferocious, but devoted dog, who clung to his 
master in spite of blows and starvation, even 
unto death. 

There is mention made in many places of 


horses, patient oxen, birds, but these I have men- 


tioned have been impressed on the memory of all 
lovers of Dickens’ immortal novels. <A. H.S. 


If we include animals in the law of duty and 
compassion, as we are commanded to, we work 
at the same time for the uplifting of our fellow- 
men.—Lamartine, 
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HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


The Fashion of Furs. 

There was a time when furs were not fashion- 
able, and women managed to keep warm without 
them; then the deadly fashion returned, and if it 
continues there will not be a fur-bearing animal 
left anywhere but in a zoological garden in a 
few years. 

Twenty years ago, says James O. Curwood in 
the Saturday Evening Post, the seal herds of the 
Pribilofs numbered over five million head. To- 
day it is estimated that there are not more than 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty thousand 
let bue=year 1909 was a year of ruthless 
slaughter, and it was estimated that, besides the 
older seals, fully ten thousand baby seals died 
during the hunting season—a tragic history of 
cruel suffering that women are responsible for. 

The sea otter is nearly exterminated. Last 
year only four hundred skins were taken from 
the Aleutians and then at a sacrifice of a dozen 
human lives. 

Trapping is the most cruel form of hunting, 
and all the small skins are got in that way. 
Could women who wear furs watch for one hour 
only the agony of the trapped animal, even the 
least sympathetic, one would think, would never 
wear the skin of a dead animal again—yet this 
agony is continued for days until the animal goes 
mad with pain and death relieves the intense suf- 
fering. Not infrequently the animal gnaws off a 
paw or a leg, but the wary trapper usually has a 


trap set so that the leg will be caught too far up 
against the body to be gnawed away. 

Cats and dogs are frequently caught in traps 
and found so crazed with agony as well as so 
wounded that they must be killed before they 
are taken from the trap. 

When we think of all the torture there is in- 
flicted on the weak by the strong it is hard to be- 
lieve in a God of mercy. 

It has been said that trapping is a means of 
livelihood to many men. So is thieving; so is 
burglary; so is what is called the ‘white slave 
trade’; so are bar rooms and gambling dens. 
here is no need for any man to get a living in 
any way that means suffering to his fellow crea- 
tures, whether animals of his own kind or the 
fourtooted animals. Let the trappers spend their 
time cultivating the ground, raising corn, wheat, 
fruit and the good products we must have in 
order to live. The price of tood would go 
down and poor people would find it easier to live 
it men now engaged in cruel and wicked pur- 
suits would cultivate the land. 


Trapping in the Wooas. 
A LETTER FROM CoNcoRD, Mass. 


I want to tell you the facts about cats and 
traps in our neighborhood. In our immediate 
neighborhood at least five cats have been caught 
in steel traps, set by boys and men for muskrats, 
rabbits, woodchucks or foxes. One cat remained 
in a trap in the woods some distance from its 
home for over a week—through extreme cold 
weather, wind and rain. Another cat was caught 
and held by its hind leg for four days and nights. 
Our own cat was caught and held in 4 trap for 
two days and nights—the coldest days of the 
season. ‘Lhe paw, from above the first joint, or 
wrist, where it was held by the trap, to the end of 
the toes was frozen. When the cat arrived at 
home she seemed almost crazed with suffering. 
Lhe leg was badly cut on two sides by the heavy 
fox-trap, and the poor, frozen paw was puffy 
and heavy to drag along. We put her to sleep 
with chloroform. She suffered a great deal from 
the paw and the poor cut leg, and would often 
cry out with pain. 
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Can anything be done to relieve or, stop such 
suffering as this? The length of time that these 
cats remained caught in the traps is conclusive 
evidence that the boys and men who set the traps 
do not visit them regularly or often. I myself 
found a trap (chain and trap old and rusty) set 
in a woodchuck hole. Had the animal been 
caught and died from starvation and exposure to 
the weather, the boy who set the trap would not 
have known it. 

Is there any law governing the setting of 
traps? Can they be baited and set and left un- 


visited by the trapper? Sincerely yours, 


AS. 


The above letter was referred to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The reply stated that there is no 
law to prevent this barbarous method of killing 
animals. 

At a recent, meeting of the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, which I attended in the interests of 
dogs and cats, it was stated by several men 
present that they set traps in the woods and fre- 
quently found cats caught in the traps. “No pro- 
test was made against this by any one present 
excepting myself. 

The feeling at this meeting was very bitter 
against cats, and it was proposed by one man 
present to set a bounty on cats. I protested 
against such a demoralizing and cruel suggestion, 
but afterward thought my protest was unneces- 
sary as no sane body of men would give counte- 
nance to a scheme which would encourage killing 
by most cruel methods, and lead to the extermi- 
nation of that useful household companion, the 
cat. . 

Let those who profess to love cats and yet 
encourage their natural increase, objecting to 
killing of kittens, and, to save their lives, giving 
them away without any care as to their final fate, 
think of these things. Because cats are so nu- 
merous, breeding so fast that one cat may pro- 
duce twelve to fifteen kittens in a year, because 
they are given away carelessly ; because they are 
deserted and forced to steal a living; because 
they are allowed to roam the fields and woods at 
night, doubtless destroying more or less bird 


life, many men are getting exasperated. They 
are losing patience, and will try to prevent the in- 
crease of cats by means that are likely to cause 
great suffering. The only means of warding off 
this evil is to have young kittens destroyed, keep 
cats in the house at night, take in homeless cats 
and have them mercifully destroyed; in fact, try 
not to have any more cats in any community 
than can be well cared for, wisely treated, and 
kept in such a way that they will not encroach 
on the premises, gardens, fields or woods, belong- 
ing to our neighbors. We owe this duty to our 
neighbors and we owe it to the cats, who will be 
much better off if kept within bounds, and never 
allowed to be out at night. 


CARE OF OUR 
USERUL ERIENDS 


ue 


The extreme cold weather that has been felt 
all through the country this winter has been very 
hard on the birds, but it is to be feared that only 
bird lovers and men and women who think of the 
suffering that exists outside their own special 
circle of home and friends have tried to give any 
help to the birds in this, their time of great need. 

Yet it is such a trifling thing to do, so little 
trouble, that it would seem as if at every house 
and in every school yard a table, or board, or 
shelf, might be kept supplied with the crumbs 
which are often thrown away, for the starving 
little creatures that would so quickly learn to 
come and be fed. 

After a recent big snow storm in Kansas a 
large flock of birds, driven before the cruel 
blasts, dropped exhausted on the snow. Thou- 
sands of them, it was said, simply could fly no 
longer, and fell down to die of hunger and cold. 
When examined their little crops were found en- 
tirely empty. 

Think of that pitiful flight, in a vain attempt 
to find food and shelter, then consider that if at 
every house and in every school yard there had 
been kept a bench or table spread for the birds, 
these little ones would probably have been saved. 

The birds very quickly learn where food and 
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safe shelter are to be found. During this same 
storm they have come to our bird table in large 
flocks,—sparrows of. different kinds, juncos, 
chickadees, woodpeckers, cedar birds, bluejays, 
crows. All day, from before sunrise to sunset, 
they came, in the snow, in the fierce wind, in the 
zero weather. Again and again the snow was 
cleared off the bird table, and the platform and 
steps of our bungalow, and a fresh lot of crumbs, 
cracked corn, millet seed and suet spread out for 
them. I think they would have died had they 
not been fortihed by abundant food to bear the 
extreme cold. 

An open shed near the barn was full of them, 
for there, also, crumbs and hayseed were scat- 
tered. They flew into the barn and fed out of 
the horses’ stalls, and hundreds of them spent 
the night on the beams and nestled in the hay 
along the edge of the loft. 

It has been a pleasure, a delight, to us to see 
the comfort we could give our little friends in 
the bitter cold. Why cannot every one do like- 
wise? 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Ornithologist, has 
had the following letter put into the daily pa- 
pers :—‘The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has asked me to request you to call at- 
tention in your paper to the probable suffering 
which the present cold and severe snow storm 
will cause among the birds, and to ask the people 
to feed them. stand the cold and 
storm so long as they have plenty of food, but 
when they are starved they soon succumb to the 
cold. 

“Bits of suet or beef bones fastened to the 
trees above the snow line and above the reach 
of dogs and cats, or marrow bone cracked with 
the marrow exposed, bits of cocoanut or crumbs 
of bread or doughnuts—all are relished by many 
species of winter birds. 
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“After the storm is over, chaff from the stable 
floor, which contains hayseed and weed seed, may 
be thrown on the bare spots on the ground. 

“Millet seed, cracked corn, hayseed and grains 
of all kinds should be scattered for the quail, 
many of which suffer and die during severe 
storms, when their food on the ground is covered 
by the snow. A little help to the birds now will 
save many lives.” 


kL 7 

The protection of birds has become such a se- 
rious question that there should be a very earnest 
effort made on the part of school teachers to in- 
fluence the children under their charge to save 
the birds. Many of the school teachers make the 
excuse that there is no time to teach kindness to 
birds or animals, but this is only an excuse, for 
the teacher who really cares, will find plenty oi 


opportunities to introduce the subject. This may 


be done by a short, telling sentence put on the 
blackpoard; or a composition subject, or a story 
told or read in the course of reading lessons. 
here is an excellent song book called ‘‘Songs of 
Happy Life,” which is used in schools and con- 
tains many songs relating to birds and animals. 

Every country schoolhouse should have a bird 
table in the yard, and the teachers should en- 
courage the children to keep it supplied with bird 
food. A special monitor might be appointed 
every week to look after the bird table and make 
a note of those children who supplied it with 
food for the birds. 

We can always find time to do the thing we 
want to do, some one has said, and to a certain 
extent this is true. If teachers feel deeply the re- 
sponsibility resting on them in teaching children 
kindness, thoughtfulness, justice, they will find 
ways of bringing in such instruction without loss 
in other lessons and greatly to the gain of the 
world. 

Indifference to suffering is demoralizing. 
Through selfishness comes all that makes misery 
and sorrow in the world.—A. H. S. 


A Holiday Episode—A Good Samaritan. 

It was the coldest morning since winter came 
in. The wind, which had been blowing hard all 
night, entered every crack of the cellar of a 
flimsy apartment house that had been burned 
down and was being rebuilt. The cellar had a 
rough covering, but the bitter wind had a chance 
to enter freely through the cracks. 

Huddled in this cellar with a few wisps of straw 
for bedding and thin ragged blankets for cover- 
ing, were two horses. One was a young horse in 
fairly good condition, strong enough to endure 
the suffering of bitter wind and cold, scant cov- 
ering, with the addition of hunger and thirst. He 
was only beginning the years of wretched slav- 
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ery during which one owner after another would 
use up his strength and life without a feeling of 
compassion. 

The other horse was growing old, and was 
worn out with years of unrewarded toil. This 
bitter night, standing on the hard ground in the 
cold cellar, he shivered and shook with the cold. 
If a horse could speak, he would have cried out 
in his misery,—“O Lord, how long? O for a 
soft bed on which to rest my aching bones, and 
a warm blanket to shield me from this bitter cold. 
Once, long ago, | had something warm and com- 
forting at night when I was tired and cold—a 
warm mash, they called it. Now I am old and 
feeble, my teeth are poor and I cannot eat coarse 
hay, yet I never get that comforting food to re- 
lieve my hunger.” 

Some time in the night the old horse fell. He 
was too feeble to get up again. As he fell he 
broke down the flimsy partition that separated 
him from his younger companion, but his com- 
panion in misery could not help him. 

His owner was snug and warm in bed in some 
boarding place in the village. It would be late 
in the morning before he would trouble himself 
to go to the cellar. With this man a horse is a 
machine that is expected to keep steadily at 
work and require no care. 

So the hours of the night dragged on, and the 
old horse lay, sometimes feebly struggling, on a 
pile of boards and a few stones. 

Early in the morning a man living in the 
neighborhood awoke. He got up softly, but his 
wife was aroused and questioned him: 

“Why do you get up so early?” 

“T can’t sleep thinking of the horses I heard 
were in that cellar down the street. I’m going 
over there to see if they are comfortable.” 

A little later the restless, shivering, hungry 
horses heard a sound. The fallen one struggled. 
The young horse whinnied loudly—“Good! 
Some one is coming,” he seemed to say. 

The man—a Good Samaritan, indeed—stood a 
minute and groaned. What could he do? He 
could not lift the horse alone, but he carefully 
removed some of the boards and stones from 
under his head, and finding a bale of hay, he 
stuffed a soft pillow of hay in the place where 


the boards and stones had been. He looked 
around for some covering for the shivering 
horse on the floor and found an old rubber 
cloth. “Better than nothing,’ he muttered. He 
put some hay where the horses could get it and 
hurried away. Very soon he was back again 
with two pails, one in each hand, containing a 
warm mash. He raised the fallen horse’s head, 
and the poor creature, dipping his nose into the 
pail, ate as if famished. The young horse fin- 
ished his pailful very quickly, too, and just as 
they were enjoying the last sup, in walked the 
owner of the horses. 

“Hallo! What are you doing here—breaking 
into my cellar?” he cried. 

“Pll do more than break into your cellar if you 
leave your horses that way again,’ the Good 
Samaritan answered. 

Then followed a talk, somewhat angry, but in 
the end better treatment was promised the 
horses. | 

So the Good Samaritan went home and en- 
joyed his late breakfast the better for his hu- 
mane act. 

This happened not over ten miles from Boston. 
The horses are still kept in the cellar, and doubt- 
lessly indifferently cared for, but it seems to be 
one of the many cases where nothing can be 
done. They are not freezing to death. Enough 
food is given them to keep them alive and give 
them strength to haul from Boston to Dedham 
loads of second-hand lumber with which to re- 
build the house, though they return exhausted 
from the journey. 

There are many cases as bad as this, and even 
worse, about which nothing can be done but re- 
monstrate with the man. This means that the 
horses may fare better for a short time. That is 
all, until public opinion is so aroused that men 
will be afraid to ill-treat their horses in any 
way.—A. H. S. 

Among the ancient Greeks honors were be- 
stowed upon beasts which had rendered signal 
services to their masters. The mares which en- 
abled Cimon three times to conquer at the 
Olympic games were buried near their owner’s 
tomb, 
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Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, January 12—How it can snow 
this morning when the thermometer is register- 
ing three above zero on our back porch, I do not 
understand. The weather is too much for me. 
The Man-of-the-Bungalow went off in the sleign 
to the station. Nora lay before the fire and 
snored, to show him that she had no mind this 
morning to accompany him to the gate. 

When we returned from the city yesterday the 
cold was so bitter that I could only peep out of 
my heavy veil at the gorgeous sunset shedding a 
crimson glow through the pine trees, and I gave 
a sad thought to the birds, as I shivered under 
the buffalo robe, and wondered how they could 
live through so many cold nights. I have no 
doubt that many of them do succumb to the cold, 
but I feel sure they are better fortified to bear 
it when human beings give them a helping hand 
by spreading grain and bread crumbs around in 
protected places under the trees, and by fasten- 
ing large pieces of suet or a meat bone with 
stout cord, on the trees for the birds to peck at. 

This morning, it is very evident, the birds 
realize that the snow is gathering so fast they 
must snatch their food while they can. They 
have all been feeding together on the bird table 
and the trees close to the bungalow—sparrows, 
juncos, woodpeckers, chickadees, and those birds 
I have less love for, the bluejays. 

While they were feeding, a dark form ap- 
peared through the trees a little distance away— 
it was a hungry crow. I pitied him as he sat 
looking on at a feast he dared not join; then I 


saw he had a wary eye on the window of the 
bungalow, and I withdrew into the background. 
He came nearer, nearer, until he reached an out- 
post, an oak tree, where we had a large piece of 
suet fastened for the comfort of timid birds that 
did not like to come close to the bungalow. He 
found it, the big black fellow, and steadying him- 
self on a branch below, he stretched out his sharp 
bill and vigorously attacked it, pulling off such 
large pieces that I foresaw that ‘‘cache” would 
have to be replenished very soon. He kept at it 
until he could not hold any more, then he flew 
off a short distance and squatted down on a limb 
of a tree where he could digest, and at the same 
time watch the remnant he had left. After 
awhile I saw him go back and eat a little more, 
then he flew away, probably to tell his hungry 
comrades the tale of his brave venture into dan- 
ger and his reward. 

Some one took me to task recently for feeding 
the squirrels. In the first place, the squirrels we 
feed are the grey kind. I have seen only one 
red squirrel this winter, and he was foraging for 
himself. Observation has led us to believe that 
the gray squirrels do not harm the birds. We 
know that the red squirrels destroyed several 
broods of young birds last summer, but we have 
never caught the gray squirrels in any such at- 
tempt. 

In the second place, I doubt if there are many 
persons who would turn away a starving crow 
or bluejay or squirrel on a cold winter day when 
these little creatures, innocent in their crimes, 
because they cannot be taught better, come about 
our houses looking for food. They are as God 
made them. When it seems best that they should 
be destroyed, let it be done humanely, quickly, 
with as little suffering as possible, but I, for one, 
cannot bear to see them starving at my door. 

Another would-be-guest has appeared and we 
feel sure it is Pete, the sparrow hawk that was 
carried to the cottage a helpless fledgling more 
than a year ago, and lived there several months 
as one of the family. Readers of Bungalow 
notes may remember Pete’s story, how tame he 
became, how he caught mice like a cat, how he 
finally escaped through an open window and took 
up his abode in the barn. 
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Pete disappeared for awhile, then appeared 
with a mate, then vanished again—we thought 
forever; but since the cold weather came on a 
single hawk has appeared around the bungalow 
and the barn, and we believe him to be Pete be- 
cause he shows so little fear of us. Just now I 
saw him sitting on a tree near the bungalow, 
turning his head from side to side in his old man- 
ner, watching the juncos and sparrows flying 
around him, though not in any way interfering 
with them. He sat on the same bough for about 
fifteen minutes, then flew away to more distant 
trees. An upper window in the hay loft of the 
barn is always open, and through it a large num- 
ber of birds go at night to seek refuge from the 
cold and the storms. Pete probably goes with 
them and catches the mice in the barn, as he did 
last winter. He was brought up with small 
birds, and never showed any sign of wishing to 
attack them when he was in the cottage or the 
barn. 


January 17.—The thermometer registered a 
little above zero last night when we returned 
from the city, and I thought the ride from the 
station was the coldest sleighride I ever took. A 
bitter wind was blowing across the fields. The 
birds had disappeared, some finding shelter in 
barns and sheds, some in the holes of old trees, 
and many, I fear, were poorly sheltered in the 
cedars and pines. 

When people complain of the scarcity of birds 
I wonder that so little is said, even in bird books, 
about the destruction of trees. In winter, par- 
ticularly, birds need the shelter of close groves of 
evergreen trees and clumps of evergreen bushes 
in order to live. 

Around our grounds and in the fields at Pine 
Ridge we are setting out more cedar and pine 
trees every year to shelter the birds, and more 
barberry bushes to give them food. 

This morning, soon after seven o'clock, the 
bell rang that connects the barn and the bunga- 
low, and the message came: “Tell Mrs. Smith to 
look out for a flock of robins. They have been 
around the barn and flew up toward the bunga- 
low.” 

I rushed to the window and went from one 


window to another, but no robin was to be seen. 
All our usual birds were about, on one side or the 
other of the bungalow, and two crows, black 
and imposing against the snow, had found a 
patch of grain under the largest pine tree and 
were hurriedly snatching their breakfast with a 
wary eye on our windows. 

A little later 1 saw Edward tramping through 
the snow across the field and down the path lead- 
ing to the little cemetery for our fourfooted 
friends that hes below us. He had a large tin 
pail in one hand and as he passed along through 
the trees I saw him scattering grain—a picture 
reminding me of Muillet’s “Sower.” 

I knew the journey would end on his return 
from the woods at the bungalow, and before 
long he appeared. I asked the ususal question :— 
“Well, what have you seen?” 

“My two partridges are back again. They've 
eaten all the corn I put out last night. The 
robins have flown down against the ledge of 
rocks in the sun. They were eating the bar- 
berries when I came across them. I’ve had a 
flock of fox sparrows and chippies down to the 
barn, and now I’ve been scattering grain farther , 
off, under the trees, for the birds that won’t 
come near the building.” 

“Good! I hope hundreds of them will come 
and be fed,’ was my comment. 

And there have been hundreds, I am sure, 
within the grounds of Pine Ridge, at bungalow, 
barn, and cottage this morning. A few fox spar- 
rows and the chestnut-headed sparrows (the 
winter chippy or tree sparrows), have just come 
under: my window with the juncos and English 
sparrows. The trees are full of birds, and it is a 
cheerful sight. 

The horses and donkeys are having a fine time 
going down to the cottage to drink out of a tub 
near the back door, as the water pipes in the barn 
are frozen. They delight in the race down the 
driveway, and it was interesting to note that after 
going under Edward’s guidance the first time he 
did not have to show them again. All he has 
to do is to turn them loose and they gallop down 
to the cottage, the more lively ones kicking up 
their heels as they go, like schoolboys let loose 
from school. They chase each other and they roll 
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in the snow, and when they get ready they go 
back to their stalls. 


January 30.—The cold weather and the snow 
continue. The birds flock to us every day to be 
fed. The snow storms seem to alarm them. They 
eat as if they feared starvation, for they always 


eat more constantly and greedily at the beginning - 


Now 
and then I look up from my writing and see a 
row of little heads looking in at me. 


of a snow storm than at any other time. 


The spar- 


rows and juncos that come down on the window 
seat stand on tiptoe and stretch their little necks 
until they can look into the room. 

Would that everybody in the country might 
learn the pleasure there is in feeding the birds 
in winter. 


ANNA Harris SMITH. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Florence Nightingale. 


At a dinner given to the military and naval 
officers who had served in the Crimean War, it 
was suggested that each guest should write on a 
slip of paper the name of the person whose serv- 
ices during the late campaign would be longest 
remembered by posterity. When the papers were 
examined, each bore the same name,—‘‘Florence 
Nightingale.” 

Florence Nightingale was born on May 12, 
iecQerat tic. Villa’ Colombaia; near Florence, 
where her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Shore 
Nightingale of Lea, Derbyshire, were staying. 

Mr. Nightingale was far in advance of the 
country gentry of his time in matters of educa- 
tion and culture. Sport had no special attrac- 
tion for him; but he was a student, a lover of 
books, and a connoisseur in art. As a landlord 
he had a sincere desire to benefit the people on 
his estates. He was the chief supporter of what 
was then called “the cheap school,” where the 
boys and girls, if they did not go through the 
higher standards of the present-day schools, at 
least learned the three R’s for twopence a week. 

Florence Nightingale’s mother was Frances 


Smith, daughter of William Smith of Parndon, 
in Essex, who for some years was M. P. for Nor- 
wich. He was a pronounced abolitionist, took 
wide and liberal views on the questions of the 
time, and was noted for his interest in various 
branches of philanthropy. Mrs. Nightingale 
was imbued with her father’s spirit, and was 
noted for her great kindness and benevolence to 
the poor. 

It was from her mother, whom she greatly 
resembled, that Florence Nightingale inherited 
the spirit of wide philanthropy and the desire to 
caste which warped the country gentry in her 
break away in some measure from the bonds of 
early days, and devoted herself to humanitarian 
work. She was also fortunate in having a father 
who believed that a girl’s head could carry some- 
thing more than elegant accomplishments and a 
knowledge of cross-stitch. While our heroine’s 
mother trained her in deeds of benevolence, her 
father inspired her with a love for knowledge, 
and guided her studies on lines much in advance 
of the usual education given to young ladies 
at that period. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale had only two chil- 
dren,—Frances, afterward Lady Verney, and 
Florence, about a year younger. 

When quite a child, Florence Nightingale 
showed characteristics which pointed to her vo- 
cation in life. Her dolls were always ina delicate 
state of health, and required the utmost care. 
Florence would undress and put them to bed 
with many cautions to her sister not to disturb 
them. She soothed their pillows, tempted them 
with imaginary delicacies from toy cups and 
plates, and nursed them to convalescence only to 
consign them to a sick bed the next day. Hap- 
pily, Frances did not exhibit the same considera- 
tion for her waxen favorites, who frequently 
suffered the loss of a limb or got burnt at the 
nursery fire. Then, of course, Florence’s supe- 
rior skill was needed, and she neatly bandaged 
poor dolly and “set”? her arms and legs with a 
facility which might be the envy of the modern 
miraculous bonesetter. 


The first “real live patient’ of the future 
Queen of Nurses was Cap, the dog of an old 
Scotch shepherd. One day Florence was having 
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a delightful ride over the Hampshire downs near 
Embley along with the vicar, for whom she had 
a warm affection. He took great interest in 
the little girl’s fondness for anything which had 
to do with the relief of the sick or injured, and, 
as his own tastes lay in that direction, he was 
able to give her much useful instruction. How- 
ever, on this particular day, as they rode along 
the downs, they noticed the sheep scattered in all 
directions, and old Roger, the shepherd, vainly 
trying to collect them together. 

Where is your dog?” asked the vicar, as he 
drew up his horse and watched the old man’s fu- 
tile efforts. 

“The boys have been throwing stones at him, 
sir,” was the reply, “and they have broken his 
leg, poor beast! He will never be any good for 
anything again, and I am thinking of putting an 
end to his misery.” 

“Poor Cap’s leg broken?” said a girlish voice 
at the clergyman’s side. “Oh, cannot we do 
something for him, Roger? It is cruel to leave 
him alone in his pain. Where is he?” 

“You can’t do any good, Missy,” said the old 
shepherd, sorrowfully. “Dll just take a cord to 
him tonight—that will be the best way to ease 
his pain. I left him lying in the shed over yon- 
dete 

“Oh, can’t we do something for poor Cap?” 
pleaded Florence to her friend; and the vicar, 
seeing the look of pity in her young face, turned 
his horse’s head towards the distant shed where 
the dog lay. But Florence put her pony to the 
gallop and reached the shed first. Kneeling 
down on the mud floor, she caressed the suffering 
dog with her little hand, and spoke soothing 
words to it until the faithful brown eyes seemed 
to have less of pain in them and were lifted to 
her face in pathetic gratitude. 

That look of the shepherd’s dog, which touched 
her girlish heart on the lonely hillside, Florence 
Nightingale was destined to see repeated in the 
eyes of suffering men as she bent over them in 
the hospital at Scutari. 

The vicar soon joined his young companion, 
and, finding that the dog’s leg was only injured, 
not broken, he decided that a little careful nurs- 
ing would put him all right again. 


“What shall I do first?” asked Florence, all 
eagerness to begin nursing in real earnest. 

“Well,” said her friend, “I should advise a hot 
compress on Cap’s leg.” 

Florence looked puzzled; for, though she had 
poulticed and bandaged her dolls, she had never 
heard about a compress. However, finding that 
in plain language it meant cloths wrung out of 
boiling water, and laid upon the affected part, 
she set nimbly to work under the vicar’s direc- 
tions. Boiling water was the first requisite, and, 
calling in the services of the shepherd’s boy, she 
lighted a fire of sticks in the cottage near by, and 
soon had the kettle boiling. 

Next thing, she looked round for cloths to 
make the compress. The shepherd’s clean smock 
hung behind the door, and Florence seized it with 
delight, for it was the very thing. 

“Tf I tear it up, mamma will give Roger an- 
other,’ she reasoned, and, at an approving nod 
from the vicar, tore the smock into suitable 
lengths for fomentation. Then, going back to 
the place where the dog lay, accompanied by the 
boy carrying the kettle and a basin, Florence 
Nightingale set to work to give “first aid to the , 
wounded.” Cap offered no resistance,—he had a 
wise confidence in his nurse,—and, as she applied 
the fomentations, the swelling began to go down 
and the pain grew less. 

Florence was resolved to do her work thor- 
oughly; and, a messenger having been de- 
spatched to allay her parents’ anxiety at her pro- 
longed absence, she remained for several hours in 
attendance on her patient. 

In the evening old Roger came slowly and sor- 
rowfully towards the shed, carrying the fatal 
rope; but no sooner did he put his head in at the 
door than Cap greeted him with a whine of pleas- 
ure and tried to come towards him. 

“Deary me, Missy,” said the old shepherd in 
astonishment, “why, you have been doing won- 
ders! I never thought to see the poor dog greet 
me again.” 

“Yes, doesn’t he look better?” said the youth- 
ful nurse, with pardonable pride. “You can 
throw away that rope now, and help me to make 
compresses.” 

“That I will, Missy,” said Roger, and, stooping 
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down beside Florence and Cap, he was initiated 
into the mysteries. 

“Ves,” said the vicar, “Miss Florence is quite 
right, Roger. Your dog will soon be able to walk 
again if you give it a little rest and care.” 

“T am sure I can’t thank your reverence and 
the young lady enough,” replied the shepherd, 
quite overcome at the sight of his faithful dog’s 
look of content and the thought that he would 
not lose him after all; “and you may be sure, sir, 
I will carry out the instructions.” 

“But I shall come again tomorrow, Roger,” in- 
terposed Florence, who had no idea of giving up 
her patient yet. “I know manima will let me 
when I tell her about poor Cap.” After a part- 
ing caress to the dog and many last injunctions 
to Roger, Florence mounted her pony and rode 
away with the vicar, her young heart very full of 
joy. She had really helped to lessen pain, 1f only 
for a dumb creature; and the grateful eyes of 
the suffering dog stirred a new feeling in her 
opening mind. She longed to be always doing 
something for somebody, and the poor people on 
her father’s estates soon learned what a kind 
friend they had in Miss Florence. They grew 
also to have unbounded faith in her skill, and, 
whenever a pet animal was sick or injured, the 
owner would contrive to let “Miss 
know. 

She and her sister were encouraged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nightingale in a love of animals, and were 
allowed to have many pets. It was characteristic 
of Florence that her heart went out to the less 
favored ones, those which, owing to old age or 
infirmity, were taken little notice of by the serv- 
ants and farm-men. She was particularly at- 
tached to Peggy, an old gray pony, long since 
past work, who spent her days in the paddock at 
Lea Hurst. Florence never missed a morning, if 
she could help it, without going to talk to Peggy, 
who knew her footstep and would come trotting 
up to the gate, ready to meet her young mistress. 
Then would follow some good-natured sport. 

“Would you like an apple, poor old Peggy?” 
Florence would say, as she fondled the pony’s 
neck; “then look for it.” 

At this invitation Peggy would put her nose to 
the dress pocket of her little visitor and discover 
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7” Love Me, 
Love My Dog 


You love your dog be- 
cause he is sucha faithful 
friend and companion, 
and you feed him on— 
what? Certainly not on 


kitchen scraps and raw meat. 
He deserves better treatment. 


AUSTIN'S 
DOG BREAD 


makes happy, healthy dogs. It is carefully 
* made to meet the needs of a dog’s stomach. 
If you want your dog to be active and havea 
glossy coat and aclear eye, you must give him 
proper food, Careless feeding makes him fat, 

¥ logy and generally unhealthy, 
’ Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in America. It 
agrees perfectly with the dog’s digestion at all seasons of the year. 
Everything used in the manufacture is bought especially for it. 


Let us Send You aSample, Free 


Simply send us your name and address and the name of your .. 
dealer on a postai and state whether you want to try Austin’s 
Dog Rises or Austin’s Puppy Look for AUSTIN 
Bread (for puppies under 6months | aA ee 

and small dogs) and we will send on Every Cake 


you sample by return mail. 


You can get Austin’s Dog Bread at your dealer’s. 
He has it or can get it for you. 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co, 
223 Margina! Street, Chelsea, Mass, 


the delicacy. Or it might be a carrot, held well 
out of sight, which Peggy was invited to play 
hide-and-seek for. If the stable cat had kittens, it 
was Florence who gave them a welcome and 
fondled and played with the little creatures be- 
She had, too, a 
quick eye for a hedge-sparrow’s nest, and would 
jealously guard the brooding mother’s secret un- 
til the fledglings were hatched and ready to fly. 
Some of the bitterest tears of her childhood were 
shed over the broken-up homes of some of her 
feathered friends. 
fields were quickly won by her kind nature, and 
would come bounding towards her.—‘Life of 
Florence Nightingale,’ Sarah A. Tooley. 


fore any one else noticed them. 


The young animals in the 


The Lend-a-Hand Club of Bridgewater, Mass., 
which is composed of young girls of the Unita- 
rian Church, joined the League in a body last 
month. We wish that more of the Clubs would 
lend a hand in the same way. It would help the 
animals and help the League. 
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A New Book. 

Friends of the League are offered an opportu- 
nity to add a very interesting book to their libra- 
ries and at the same time to help the League. 
“Stonefield Silhouettes,’ by Cornelia Minor Ar- 
nold, is a collection of charming stories of Old 
New England. The language, the customs, the 
quaint mannerisms and the superstitions of olden 
times are set forth in such an entertaining fash- 
ion that, having begun to read it, it is difficult to 
lay down the book until the last story is finished. 
The marvellous cures of bed-ridden invalids; the 
experiences of the lazy man of the village with 
his dog, Amalek; the witch who wore a hornet’s 
nest in place of a bonnet; the woman who be- 
queathed to her doctor all the pills and lotions he 
had given her, which she had carefully saved for 
that purpose, are all historical facts and afford 
the reader solid information as well as much en- 
tertainment. 

Mrs. Arnold is a member of the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston and has helped us in many 
ways, though her home is in New York, on the 
Hudson River. The price of the book is $1.50, 
and she offers the League 75 cents on every copy 
sold through our office. We hope we shall re- 
ceive many applications for the book. We can 
heartily recommend it as a delightful gift to an 
invalid or shut-in, since there is nothing grue- 
some or painful in any of the stories, neither 1s 
there is a dull page. 

The book is dedicated to Mrs. James Speyer, 
The friend of the friendless, whose voice is ever 
lifted to plead the cause of those dumb mouths 
that have no speech!” 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


Te 4 


The public meeting of the League will take 
place Tuesday, February 27, at 3 p.m., in Park 
Street Chapel. The usual afternoon tea will be 
served at the close of the meeting. Donations of 
sandwiches and cake will be very welcome. If 
more cake should be received than is used at the 
tea we would be glad to have a cake table to help 
us cover the expense of the meeting. 


The children are doing good work. Our ma- 
tron, Mrs. Kelley, handed me a list of kind acts 
performed by boys and girls whose ages ranged 
from nine to fifteen years. We can-give only a 
few of these incidents here, but the few will give 
an idea of many we might give had we space. 

A boy rescued an injured pigeon from the car 
track. Another boy took a sparrow away from 
boys who were going to kill it. Another brought 
five kittens he found in an alley. Another 
begged a man to let him take a sick cat to the 
League. Another was sent to the League to get 
a dog belonging to the man who sent him and 
who gave him twenty-five cents. The boy of his 
own accord gave ten cents to the League. An- 
other boy found three kittens on the street and 
brought them to the League and gave a donation 
of one cent for the little kittens. A boy nine 
years old found a blind cat on the street at nine 
o’clock one evening and walked two miles to 
bring it to the League. 

Another nine-year-old boy found a dog on the 
street that was very sick and could not walk. 
This boy took off his coat, wrapped it round the 
dog, and with the help of another boy, brought’ 
it to the League. 


The Animal Rescue League, during the month 
of January, 1912, received and humanely cared 
for 341 dogs and 1,148 cats and kittens; 27 
horses in a condition unfit for work were taken 
by the. League veterinarian and destroyed. The 
agents of the League made, during the month, 
864 calls and collected 912 animals. 


Harbor Police Sergeant IF. A. Swendeman and 
Patrolman James Keating of the police boat 
Watchman risked their lives to rescue a small 
black and tan dog, which was caught in the ice 
flow near the Charlestown bridge. The dog cre- 
ated much excitement along the waterfront, and 
among the many who tried to save his life was a 
crew from the training ship Ranger, passengers 
on an East Boston ferryboat, and the men on a 
tow boat. \When the police boat finally reached 
the scene the animal was wedged in the ice be- 
tween the bow of the Ranger and the wharf. 
The only way to reach the dog was to climb down 
the anchor chain on the training ship. This the 
officers did, and after much difficulty secured the 
dog. 
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ANY who would like to stop the eating of flesh do not do so because they believe that 

their strength and health is derived from that source. Quite the contrary is true. The 
plant is the origin of all energy possessed by living things; it alone can convert the inorganic 
into the organic. Thus all are nourished directly by the plant, either by eating it, or by eat- 
ing some plant-eating animal. Even the human race objects to getting its nourishment third 
handed, and considers other carnivorous animals “‘unfit for food.”’ 

Vegetarian meals prepared with the millennium products are delightful, healthful, eco- 
nomical and humane. 


MILLENNIUM 
EATRACT 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 


For making Gravies, Soups, Broths, Consomme, and for all flavoring and strengthening 
purposes. 

Millennium Meat for Roasts, Stews, Hash, and an endless combination of tasty, satis- 
fying dishes. 

Millennium Cooking Fat for Frying, Baking, Gravies, etc. 


Are all guaranteed absolutely free from animal matter and other impurities. 


PHONE YOUR ORDER TO-DAY TO 


Sy) ways Haid Cas 31610) 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 

Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 

free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them Telephone, Oxford 244 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


DOGS BOARDED EST Wie etnia nk Sons 


Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 


A few special pets cared for in the house 


All given individual care. Good runs for exercising Pee cies at cour sdlesroom, Prom atic sinast 
expensive erepe and  ~broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 

} ] wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR. silver maple, copper, zine, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 
Dale Street, Dedham in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCROFT George H. Waterman HWeankee ewaterman 
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Our latest publications of 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By * Fanny 2E, © Coes§ io eo 6 alts sivte ce tivcsers hus cb s'cle Cd OU 0 al clacme poet aera aoe 40 cents 


A book of true stories of the heroic deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, telegraph operators, etc., 
such as will quicken the pulses of the youthful reader, and at the same time emphasize bravery in its best sense. 


“TELL IT AGAIN’? STORIES 
By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and Adelle Powers Emerson............... 50 cents 


‘Tell It Again’? Stories comprises a collection of fifty-two interesting little stories including fairy tales 
and myths, holiday, animal, nature, and Bible stories. ‘They are told in a simple and direct style and need no 
modification by the story teller to make them comprehensible to the little child. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN 


By Sara. EE: Willtse. . 05 6050. os oo whee ow ws ale 6 ocd Sal enn ee 45 cents 


Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack and the Beanstalk are the stories here reproduced for the 
most part in the language handed down from the old Anglo-Saxon story tellers. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 


By Marion Florence Lansing.................. vb avai uate ont oe peta a pedals 40 cents 


_Miss Lansing in her simple and entertaining style has here woven an attractive Jittle narrative from 
material culled from the histories of the Middle Ages. 
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